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$ ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

’ BY L. G. HOFFMAN,] 

From Muir’s Journal of a Tour in Greece. 
$ CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN 


ITHACA. 
TRIAL OF A FREEMASON. 





Urwarps of twenty years ago, a Frank of the 
name of Soleure had established his domicile at Va- 
thy, with a wife and only son. 
some education, and of extensive knowledge of the 
world. Hence, as his character had been irreproach- 
able since his settlement in Ithaca, he had been ap- 
pointed teacher in the public grammar school, and 
had acquired considerable influence among the more 
intellectual class of the inhabitants. There was some 
mystery attached to his early life, which, even ac- 
cording to his own account, had not been of the 
most creditable description. He gave himself out 
for a Frenchman, native of Avignon, yet he spoke Ital- 
ian better and more plenty than French —a cir- 


cumstance which might, perhaps, be explained by a - 


residence of more than half his life in countries where 
the former was the prevailing dialect. He described 
himself as having held a captain’s commision in the 
French imperial army in Spain, where he had been 
taken prisoner during the early part of the war, but 
had effected his escape in the disguise of a capauchin 
friar to Malta. To account for his not returning to 
his own country to resume his military duties, he 
pleaded a distaste for the service, and a constitution- 
al nervousness and timidity, which disqualified him 
for the profession of asoldier. This latter statement, 
although in itself perfectly true, naturally suggested 
to those who were disposed to cavil at his story, the 
further question, how a person of such a temperament 
should have managed to attain the rank of captain in 
Napoleon’s army. At Malta, and subsequently at 
Zante, he continued to support his character of capau- 
chin. {n the latter island, however, he attached him- 
self to a female, with whom he eloped to Patras, 
where he threw off his canonicals, abjured the Catho- 
1;¢ to the Greek persuasion, and married his mistress. 
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Afterwards he kepta school at Sta Maura, from whence 
he removed to Ithaca, where he was now settled un- 
der the circumstances already stated. 

For some years past, Freemasonry had been 
much in vogue in the [onian islands, and more es- 
pecially in Ithaca. As it comprised many British 
members, the society was viewed without suspicion 
by the government, and thus afforded opportunity to 
the more enlightened classes for private convival meet- 
ings to discuss matters of public interest, without the 
suspicion which would attach to organized political 
clubs, or other secret associations. Soleure from the 
first took a lead in the affairs of the Lodge, and for 
several years past had officiated as its Master. Du- 
ring this period the society had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the clergy, who saw in it but a medium 
for the dissemination of principles calculated to open 
the minds of the people to the absurdity of their own 
system of superstition, and by consequence, a con- 
spiracy against their authority and influence. They 
therefore took every means to inflame the minds of 
the lower orders against it, and their exertions were 
crowned with complete success. To such an extent 
was the popular feeling carried, that the council of 
the Lodge, during the early part of the year 1837, 


» fearing disturbances or acts of violence against their 
’ own persons, had deliberated on the propriety of its 


’ dissolution. 


Some of the leading members, however, 
objected to this plan asa mean subserviency to popu 
lar clamour, and an act of injustice to the people 
themselves, by still further countenancing and con- 
firming their foolish prejudices; and so it fell to the 
ground. Soon after, a violent sermon was preached 
by the bishop against Masonry, and the same night the 
Lodge was broken into, and robbed of arms and 
other articles used in the ceremonial of the society.— 


» Soleure, as the head of the establishment and a for- 
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eigner, was the chief object of popular odium. He 
was freequently mobbed in the streets; and as he resi- 
ded at some little distance from the town, he reques- 
ted and obtained from the superintendent of police 
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(a retired British officer of great respectability,) « 
constable to guard his house by night until the ex- 
citement had subsided. A few nights afterwards, 
several hours before daybreak, the superintendent was 
roused by the servant maid of the Soleure family, 
who announced that the work of murder was going 
on in the house; she could give no further particulars, 
as, on hearing a tumult and screams in the family 
apartment from another part of the dwelling where 
she slept, she had fled for assistance. He immedi- 
ately proceeded to the spot, where the unfortunate 
woman and her son were found lying quite dead, and 
fearfully mutilated, on the floor. Soleure himself 
was stretched on the bed in a corner of the room, 
also apparently lifeless from terror, but with no other 
bodily injury than a slight wound in the flesh of the 
arm. His account was, that when the assassins broke 
in, the family were preparing to retire to rest; that, 
becoming aware of their purpose, he instinctively took 
refuge in the bed, where he had swooned from 
terror; and that the wound in his arm had _ been in- 
flicted by a random thrust, aimed at him as he lay 
enveloped in the clothes. Nothing tending to afford 
any trace of the murderers was found, but the scab- 
bard of a sword lying on the bed by his side. 

By a coincidence which appeared almost too sin- 
gular to be the effect of accident, the constable ap- 
pointed to guard the house, was, upon some pretext, 
absent from his post that night. Soleure, although 
he did not pretend to recognise, his person, which 
was disguised, denounced as the murderer a man for- 
merly a Freemason, but who had been expelled the 
Lodge, by his sanction and authority, for a disreputa- 
ble life. This individual had since become a sworn 
foe of his former Brethren, and of Soleure in partic- 
lar, identifying his cause with that of the priests, by 
whom he had been absolved from his previous crime 
of participation in the profane mysteries, and re- 
ceived into special favour and confidence. 
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The su- ‘ 


perintendent proceeded, there, at once to the house } 


of this man, who was not found within; and it was 


afterwards proved that he had been seen that morn- : i 
$ tha 


ing at three o’clock, in company with the son of a 
priest distinguished for the violent part he had taken 
against the Freemasons. 
assign for this circumstance was, that he was an 


The only reason he could | 


early riser, and fond of exercise in the morning; 


and he was accordingly placed under arrest. 
picion, however, at the same time, fell upon Soleure 


Sus- « 


himself, and, as will appear in the sequel, not al- ; 


together without reason. 
might be expected, strongly against him — partly 


Public feeling ran, as | 


from his previous unpopularity, partly from a patri- . 
otic anxiety on the part of the Ithacans to shift the § 


odium of so horrible a crime from their own shoul- 


ders upon those of a foreigner—and he was also ; 


taken into custody. 

The office of crown prosecutor for the island a- 
bout this time became vacant, and, owing to the 
importance and mystery of the case, a lawyer 
of distinguished ability was sent from Corfu to fol- 
low out the investigation. During several weeks, 


dothing more was elicited tending to throw light cn ° 
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the affair; and, according to the usual custom on 
such occasions, a solemn procession, partly of a 
judicial, partly of a religious nature was held, in 
which the authorities, civil and ecclesiastic, paraded 
the streets of the town, headed by the bishop, sum- 
moning all those who had any information to give, 
to come forward, and pronouncing unqualified ex- 
communication on all who, after this invitation, 
should hold back. Upon this an individual appeared, 
and deposed—‘‘ That on the night of the murder, 
while passing along the quay near the shipping, he 
saw a man come down as if from the direction of 
Soleure’s house, and throw something into the water, 
and that he resembled Soleure in stature and gene- 
ral appearance.”” A search was immediately insti- 
tuted at the place pointed out, and a sword found 
smeared with blood, which, on trial, exactly fitted 
the scabbard discovered in the apartment where the 
murder was committed. The appearance of the 
weapon, however, was such as to render its evi- 
dence very suspicious; for although it must have been 
already seventeen days under water, its general sur- 
face was comparatively bright and free from rust or 
corrosion, while the traces of bloed exhibited a fresh- 
ness which it was scarcely possible they could have 
preserved during so long a period of immersion.— 
On the witness being questioned as to what he him- 
self was doing in the streets at that late hour, he 
aswered, that he was on his return from a visit to a 
sick friend. An epidemic fever, it is true, was 
prevalent at the period, and the friend in question 
was then afflicted by it. On inquiry ,hhowever, it turned 
out that no such visitor had been admittted that night.— 
The explanation given was, that on arriving at the door 
of the house, and finding it closed and the family 
retired to rest, he had not cared to disturb them.— 
Another suspicious circumstance was, that the spot 
from whence he stated the sword to have been thrown, 
was not in the direct road from his own 
that of his friend. 


house to 
Soon afier, a person who kepta 


small shop in the town came forward and stated, ‘ 
Soleure ; 
showing him a | 

/ 


before the murder. 
house, and 


some time 


had come to his 


en ee ete 


sword he held in his hand, had asked him its value, / 


adding, ‘‘that it was a good weapon, and before this ; 


time had killed both a mother and son !” 
weighed the sword, and entered the weight in his books, 
and that the weight of the one found in the water cor- 
responded with his entry. 


That he / 


On inspecting the books, / 


however, the style of the entry showed it to have been / 
made, subsequent to the date under which it was in- ; 


serted. His explanation was, that he had neglected 
to make it at the time, and that when it afterwards 
occurred to him to do so, he had, for the sake of 
regularity, assigned it a place under the proper 
date. Why he should have thought it necessary to record 
the weight at all, did not appear, as he had not pur- 
chased the sword, The servant girl was next brought 
forward with a statement tending to implicate Soleure ; 
namely that during the tumult in the room, while the 
crime was committing, she heard the young man 
call out, ‘‘ What! wilt thou murder me?” The dis- 
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; considerable importance in most other European 
‘ toagues, in regard to the sense of the expression; 

the former mode of address being customary only 
between relations or very attached friends, while the 
latter is that of ordinary social intercourse. This 
statement, however, was found to be broadly at va- 
riance with her deposition, as formerly madee befor 
: the superintendent of police, where she had no _ less 
; distinctly and emphatically ascribed to the young man 

expressions of a very different nature. This was, 
in fact, so clear a case of perjury, that the witness 
was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, which 
she was undergoing at the period of my visit to the 
island. 

Such was the cream of the direct testimony a- 
gainst Soleure—lame enough, no doubt, and bear- 
ing much in its own face tending to show the exis- 
tence of a conspiracy against the unfortunate old 
man. On the other hand, there were certainly some 
strong points of circumstantial evidence of an unfa- 
vorable nature. In the first place, it seemed strange 
that a plot on the part of his own enemies, and of 
those of Freemasonry, should have beeen so man- 
aged as to wreak its malice on the wife and 
son, while he himself escaped comparatively un- 
injured. Hence it was assumed by the party un- 
favorable to him, that the flight to the bed, the ter- 
ror, and the swoon, were mere pretexts; and that the 
wound in the arm was inflicted with his own hand, 
the bettter to avert all suspicion from himself. And 
yet no reasonable motive was ever suggested that 
could have instigated him to so monstrous an act.— 
Something, indeed, was said of a feeling of jeaiousy 
having been occasionally expressed by him towards 
his wife; but no weight was attached by impartial 
persons to this circumstance. The parties, were 
both well past the period of life when conjugal har- 
mony is exposed to much risk of interruption from 
any such cause; and there was every reason to be- 
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subject was but in jest. Nor would this have ac- 
counted for the destruction of his only son, whom, 


with whom, there was no evidence of his ever having 
’ had a quarrel. Many, too, of those who knew him 
‘ best, ridiculed the notion that so weak, nervous, 
and timid an old man—even had he been ferocious 
} enough to have formed the design—should have been 
) able to muster sufficient energy, either of mind or 
} body, successfully to carry into effect an assault of 
{ this kind against two persons much more active and 

; able-bodied than himself. 
} that his mght arm, from the effects of an old hurt, ad- 

: ded to constitutional debility, had, for many years, 

{ been incapable of any great exertion; and it was ° 
hence argued by his counsel that it would have been 

‘ impossible for him to have thrown the sword to 

: the distance at which it was found from the shore. 

; The newly-appointed advocate, considered a man 
: of great talent, but, apparently, altogether devoid ; 
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It was, moreover, proved, ° 
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after his arrival, thrown asidefeven a semblance of im- 
partiality, and completely identified himself with his 
enemies; exerting himself, with a zeal almost amount- 
ing to enthusiasm, to fix the stain of guilt upon him, 
and remove it from others on whom icion might 
have fallen. The Ex-Freemason, who had been ar- 
rested at the commencement, and against whom so 
much circumstancial evidence existed, was released 
by him shortly after his arrival. Immediately on be- 
ing set at large, the man started for Constantinople; 
but returned two or three months afterwards; when, 
hearing that the servant-maid had been imprisoned 
for perjury, he again decamped, after two days’ stay 
in the island, and had not since been heard of. 

For a long time the feeling, not only of the popu- 
lace, but of all classes, even of the English residents, 
was unfavorable to Soleure, owing to the apparent 
plausibility, at first sight, both of the testimony and 
of the circumstantial evidence against him. But, 
upon more full investigation, a change took place; 
; and, although opinions were still divided, the con- 
: viction of the majority of impartial persons of the 
; upper class, including most of the English, seemed 
now to be, that a foul conspiracy existed to involve 
the unfortunate man and his family in the cruelest 
species of destruction. 

plain the apparent singularity in the selection of the 
two principal victims, that the plot had been to kill 
| the wife and child before the father’s eyes, and then 


to fasten the guilt of the action upon himself, and 


bring him to the scaffold. This, however, 


seemed a refinement of iniquity scarcely conceiv- 
able; and hence others preferred the supposition, 
that the plan had been to murder the whole 
family; but that its authors had been prevented, by 
some sudden alarm, from the complete execution of 
their purpose. The perjury of the servant-girl, of 
the tradesman, or of other witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, did not, in itself, seem to be considered as ne- 
cessarily implying the existence of a conspiracy; it 
being, as I was informed, not altogether inconsistent 
with the principles of modern Greek morality, where 
a firm conviction prevailed of the guilt of an individ- 
ual, and an excessive anxiety for his conviction, to 
promote the desired object, even by false testimony! 
This, at least, was the mode in which the more in- 
telligent believers in the guilt of Soleure proposed 
to set aside the argument which the palpable false- 


innocence. 


The crown advocate’s own fate furnished a stri- 
king episode in this tragical history. In the full ar- 


; dor of his zeal against the prisoner, and while bask- 
; ing an the sunshine of popular favour, he suddenly 


became deranged, and was sent off and placed in con- 
finement at Corfu. The circumstance was natural- 
ly turned to account by the friends of Soleure, as a 
Divine judgment against his persecutor; and there 


, was reason to believe it had not been without its ef- 


fect on the minds of the superstitious populace — 


8 


; tinction between thow and you, which with us, is 3 popular feeling set against the prisoner, had, shortly 
‘ but one of usage, is, it need hardly be observed, of 


It was conjectured, to ex- } 


hood of a great part of the evidence supplied of his } 
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’ Owing to this and other incidental causes of delay, 
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upwards of a year had elapsed before the opening of 
the trial, and the process was now at one of its most 
interesting stages. The prisoner, if deficient in 
physical courage, displayed no small degree of that 
mental firmness which might be the result either of 
philosophy or of despair. He was entitled by law 
to claim his release, if not brought to the bar within 
the year. But he disdained to avail himself of this 
privilege, asserting that, if he were to live, he would 
not live under the odium of so horrible a crime; 
and if he were to die, it mattered but little, as-he 
had lost all that made life dear to him. The newly 
appointed advocate — himself a native of the place, 
a personal friend of Soleure, a Mason, and engaged 
as witness for the defence—was incapaciated by these 
causes from performing his functions, which were 
transferred to the individual holding the same office 
in the neighbouring island of Cefalonia. 
son, aman of honor, as well as of ability, made no 
secret of his conviction of the innocence of the ac- 
cused; and it was even said, that so strong was his 
sense of the futility of the charges against him, that 
it was not his intention to reply to the speech of the 
counsel for the defence. 

It rained hard the whole morning — I therefore 
the more readily acquiesced in Captain W s 
proposal to accompany him to the court, where the 
proceedings promised to be interresting. In ap- 
proaching the Ithacan agora, the mind instinctively 
reverted to the description of the second book of the 
Odyssey; and the contrast between the scene which 
now presented itself and the image long familiar to 
my fancy—of that where Telemachus, like this poor 
schoolmaster, the victim with his family—of a crue} 
conspiracy of his fellow-citizens, expostulates with 
his oppressors, added much to the interest of a 
first view of the humble council-hall, and the assem- 
bly that filled it. It was a small two-storied edifice 
of the most homely achitecture, with a wooden stair- 





case outside, according to the prevailing fashion of 


the islands, and of the whole of continental Greece 
in the few cases where access to an upper floor is 
required. The tribunal offerred much the appear- 
ance of the room set apart for the meetings of jus- 
tice-courts in a second-rate English market-town.— 
The judges, three in number, sat at one extremity, 


ona platform considerably raised above the level of 


the floor; the crown advocate in the corner below, 
to their right, near to whom Captain W and 
myself were accommodated with chairs; on the other 
side, the clerk of the court. The prisoner, who was 
also allowed a seat at the bar, was a thin, infirm-look- 
ing old man, with a hayward, care-worn countenance, 
in which a naturally mild and placid expression was 
nearly effaced by one of deep and poignant grief—— 
Behind him, the remainder of the floor was filled with 
spectators, who, though very attentive, displayed lit- 
tle of that intense interest in the proceedings which 
their rancorous prejudice against him might have 
led one to expect. The pleadings were in Italian, 
in which language the whole business of the court 





was conducted; unless in the case of the witnesses of 


> the lower and less-educated class, who were exam- 
> ined in 





native Greek. 


their The form of pro- 


, cess differred in no great degree from that of our 


This per- > 


own tribunals. When we entered, the counsel 
for the defence, a young Cefalonian lawyer, was 
speaking to the evidence of the discovery of the 
sword, which he impugned with some ability. The 
sword itself was produced, and handed round the 
court for inspection. After he had concluded, testi- 
mony was brought forward to the character of the 
prisoner. The most important and interesting was 
that of the crown advocate of the island, a remar- 
kably pleasing, good-looking young man, an intimate 
friend of my host, and who dined that afternoon at 
his table. He recapitulated, with much eloquence 
and feeling, a number of proofs which he himself 
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had witnessed, of the fond affection borne by the un- : 


fortunate old father to his murdered son, who, it 
seems, had been a youth of remarkable promise; of 
the pride he had taken in him; how often he had boasted 
of the excellent education he had given him; and 


with what delight he looked forward to the honor ‘ 


that would crown his own gray hairs, from the dis- 
tinction he was destined to attain in whatever civil 
or literary career it might be his lot to pursue— 
The countenance of the old man, who had hitherto 
listened in mute apathy to what was going on, here 
became slightly convulsed, and torrents of tears 
rolled down his cheeks; but he remained silent,and,in 
other respects, motionless. It certainly was a most 
affecting scene,and ought to have gone far to convince 
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of his innocence even those among his bitterest en- ; 


emies, whose hearts were not so hard as the rocks 
of their native island. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to conceive a more horrid destiny than that of the 
poor sufferer, assuming him to the guiltless: after 
having witnessed the murder of a wife and only son, 
the joy, and hope of an otherwise forlorn and com- 
fortless old age to be impeached and exhibited in 


wublic as their assassin; to lie in prison in a foreign ° 
I ; g 


land during a year, under so odious an imputation; 


’ and to have, from day to day, all the revolting de- 


2 tails of their massacre forced upon his recollection, 


« 


by enemies unremitting in the exercise of every 
art of ingenuity or treachery to fasten the stigma of 
it on himself. 

During a pause in the proceedings, the judges re- 
tired to a small side apartment,where coffee was handed 
round, of which we also partook. 
and conversation gave a favorable impression of their 
character; and as there was no real ground to suspect 
their impartiality, it was the more amusing to observe 
how necessarily it seemed to be assumed, even by 
the more intelligent of the prisoners friends, that 
their decision might be influenced by motives such as 
with us no one would ever imagine could interfere 
with the rectitude of a verdict. One, it was said, 
was a Catholic, and would bear ill-will to Soleure, 
because he was a renegado from that persuasion; a- 


Their appearance § 


nother was a native of Ithaca, and connected by ; 
blood with some of the parties most hostile to him; { 


a third had a great dislike to Freemasonry, and so 
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forth. Groundless as these assumptions might be in 
the present case, they did not speak much in favour 
of the general character of the Jonian tribunals, or, at 
least, of the esteera in which they were held among 
the lieges. The only species of external influence 
which there seemed to be any plausible ground for 
apprehending, was the fear of popular outrage in case 
of acquittal; and the general belief was, that the ver- 
dict would be of that ambiguious and unfair descrip- 
tion, Which in England is unknown, but in Scotland 
is admitted under the name of ‘‘ not proven;’’ and 
which, without too rudely clashing with the prejudi- 
ces of the community, would atthe same time, evade 
the sin of punishing aninnocent man. Soleure, how- 
‘ ever, had declared he would be satisfied with noth- 
ing less, than a full acquittal, and in the case of any 
‘ decision of the nature above mentioned, would ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of Corfu for a new trial. 
On my return, | heard that the verdict had been 
in his. favour; but whether by the full or half species 
of acquittal, 1 could not ascertain. The real perpe- 
trators of the mysterious crime remained still undis- 
‘ covered. 
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) From the Masonic Mirror. 


| MASONRY—HER PRINCIPLES—HER AIMS. 





No institution has been so little understood by the 
public as Free Masonry. In every age she has been 
; the object of attack from the narrow-minded, and il- 

liberal. ‘This, it cannot be denied, has, in part, re- 
sulted from the fact, that her portals are closed a- 
gainst the vicious, and her ceremonial rights, to a 
great extent, confined within the veil, protected from 
the gaze of the unworthy. But if she had only met 
with opposition and slander from® the narrow-minded, 
» who being forever excluded from the ‘Temple, vent 
their spite against her, if she had met with misrepre- 
sentation only from the vicious, the contracted mind, 
hers would be the gain, hers the glory. This how- 
ever, we regret to say, has not been her fate. Too 
often, the good, the gifted, the high-minded, have 
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been led into error by the insiduous misrepresenta- § 


tions of her enemies, by their prejudices and passions, 
and bya false conception of her principles and aims; 


, and have been thus induced to array themselves a- 


gainst an institution, of which, if they had rightly un- 


derstood her objects, they would have been most fer- 
vent and devoted members. It is then with the ob- 
ject of enabling such,—the wise—the worthy—those 
who seek after knowledge and light—that we coin- 
mence this article, and if we can be instrumental in 
| dispelling the mists of prejudice, which have too long 
blinded the public to a just appreciation of the glo- 
rious principles of Free Masonry, we shall feel abun- 


tivations may require. 

The truth is, that the more Masonry is understood, 
the more will it be admired. And although her in- 
ner Temple can never be exposed to public view, 
yet sufficient of her priciples, her objects, her aims 
and forms may be seen and understood by all who 
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dantly compensated for the time and labor our inves- ¢ 
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at 


will take the pains to examine the subject, to elicit the ‘ 


unqualified approbation and admiration of every mind 
uubiassed by prejudice or passsion. We cannnot, 
however, better express our views than by quoting 


an extract from an old work on Masonry, which has | 


has been seen by but few of our readers. The au- 
thor in discussing the subject of this article proceeds 
to remark : 

**The society of Free Masonry is a singular 
moral phenomenon, claiming our admiration in 
proportion as our knowledge of it is extended. — Phi- 
lanthropy has long sought a medium through which 


the improvements of moral and physical science ; 


might be communicated to all nations—a common 
language in which the kindness of the human heart 
might address itself to all intelligent and sentient be- 
ings. Such a language for science is yet to be dis- 
covered. But in Masonry we have obtained the 
means of communication for the charities of our na- 
ture which have surmounted the obstacles of space 
and of the varicty of climes, and the still greater im- 
pediments produced by the difference of religion and 
of tongues. Scepticism itself may not deny the ex- 
istence of this medium. Its eflects are viss ble in 
every quarter of the globe. 


been relieved in the vexatious perplexities of business, 
have been rescued from the most imminent dangers 
of flood and field, and have found consolation under 
inevitable misfortune. And whilst Masonry has thus 
poured its blessing upon her sons she has, with un- 
paralleled wisdom, preserved her mysteries from the 
profane. 

A society which is found in every christian coun- 
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The initiated have par- / 
taken of its benefits in the most distant lands, have ; 
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try, and in many where the light of the gospel dees : 


not shine—which has flourished luxuriantly amid 
political and civil liberty, and which despotism can- 
not destroy—which has taken from religious differ- 
ences their bitterness and their repulsion, and has 
united in one prayer and in one thanksgiving to the 


great first cause, the Creator and Ruler ofall things, ‘ 
his worshippers from the ends of the earth, certainly ; 


merits no small portion of the attention of the world, 
and especially of those who interest themselves in hu- 
man happiness. It is arrogance, not wisdom, that 
treats such a subject, as frivolous and indifferent. — 
Good sense willieach us, that whatever is sufficiently 
important to occupy the time and thoughts of men in 
all countries has a material influence on their actions, 
and their happiness. The reflecting and conside- 
rate will inquire into the objects and powers of such 
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an association, though cautious prudence or timidity ¢ 


may defer them from the employment of the means / 


which are entirely eflicient. The world is entitled 


? 


to know the design of an order so numerous and so ’ 


extended. And its objects have been at all times 
frankly avowed; the means by which they are ef- 
fected, have been concealed, only, because their pub- 
licity would destroy their effect. 

‘The end of Free Masonry ,as itisat present constitu- 
ted,is the amelioration of our species by the powerful 
ayency of equality and mutual kindness by lessons of self 
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a oo 
discipline rendered more effectual upon each mem- 
ber by the supervision of his fellows: Free Masonry 
is a moral and eleemosnary institution, instructing its 
members to seek happiness, by the observance of their 
duties to God, their fellows, and themselves—to im- 
part freely of their abundance to those labouring un- 
der misfortune. The benevolence and active chari- 
ty of masonry has never been doubted, though the 
efficacy and purity of its principles have been ques- 
tioned, whilst the finger of reproach has pointed to 
some unhappy brother who has lapsed from the fold. 
But let none deny the influence of masonry upon 
morals until they are prepared to show that there ex- 
ist principles which are at all times equally operative 
upon our nature, that the heavenly principles of Christ 
are always obeyed by those who profess his name.— 
The history of Masonry affords the most conclusive 
evidence of the purity of its character. It is the 
twin sister of rational and liberal religion. As big- 
otry and superstition have faded in the splendour of 
truth, and religion has become less ascet ¢ and more 
amiable, masonry has grown and flourished. In 
England, Scotland, France and Germany, religion 
and masonry have progressed together, and it is a 
problem richly meriting inquiry how far they have 
been reciprocally cause and effect. In the United 
States of North America where religion is altogether 
free and unshackled, masonry possesses gigantic vig- 
our. ‘The pious priest, is frequently the zealous 
mason, and finds nothing incompatible in the pre- 
cepts of his divine master and_ the rules of the craft. 
The first great lesson of masonry is that which dis- 
criminate the chtistian religion from all others, ‘‘love 
thy neighbour as thyself;’’ and the heart that is open- 
ed to a brother in masonry will not be long closed 
against the rest of the human family. He that is 
forbearing, forgiving, kind and courteous in the ha- 
bitual intercourse of the lodge will not neglect these 
virtues in his relations withthe world. _ Hence masonry 
may confidently claim a conspicuous place amid the 
agents of general civilization. 

If such be the advantages flowing from masonry, 
why it is asked, are its forms and ceremonies in- 
volved in secresy? Why are they not proclaimed 
from the rising to the setting sun? It might be an- 
swered, that secresy is an essental in masonry; that 
without it there would be no masonry, and, conse- 
quently, none of its beneficient effect. But an an- 
swer more satis‘actory may be given. 

Principles of virtue common to, and obligatory on, 
all mankind are found, like fluids, to operate more 
forcibly when confined and directed in certain chan- 
nels. They run stronger and deeper in these chan- 
nels, and move their subjects with tenfold force — 
Hence communities, segregated from the mass of 
mankind, have been formed for the promotion of pi- 
ety, religion, and learning; hence the various relig- 
ious orders which have distinguished the christian 
and other religions; hence churches and colleges, 
and the forms and ceremonies by which the candidates 
for clerical and academic honors are made to pass.— 
Each community has its peculiar attractions, privi- 
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leges, ay immunities, puis to its members 
only. In masonry the initiated are distinguished 
from the profane by the possession of a medium of 
intercommunion unknown to all others. And there- 
fore independently of all other merit pertaining to 
masonic secrets, they are powerful incentives to the 
Curious to connect themselves with the society. Their 
value in this respect will be properly appreciated, the 
objects of the association being admitted to be vir- 
tuous. Considered as an eleemosynary institution, 
the beneficence of masonry must necessarily be re- 
stricted. | Unbounded indiscriminate munificence 
could not be sustained. Upon a society so general, 
so widely extended, innumerable impositions would 
be made, and would divert the streams of charity 
from their proper objects, did not the secrets of 
masonry protect them, by removing to a distance all 
whom the craft have not declared worthy of its be- 
nevolence. 

But it is again asked, why is one sex only ad- 
mitted to the benefits of the institution? Such 
however is not the fact. It is true, women are not 
admitted members into the lodge, nor are they re- 
ceived into the management of many charitable in- 
stitutions, nor are they often members of our nume- 
rous benevolent societies. Dependent beings, how- 
ever they enjoy a large proportion of the benefits of 
masonry in the character of mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters of masons. The records of every L. 
bear ample testimony not only of the pecuniary as- 
sistance, but of the cordial consolations which mason- 
ry bestows upon them. But there is another answer 
conclusive to the world and most satisfactory to fem- 
inine delicacy. Since the meeetings of the institution 
are secret, the exclusion of women is necessary, if 
not to avoid the enormities of the Elusinian and Di- 
onysian mysteries, at least to protect the order from 
the slanders of malevolence. 
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For the American Masonic Register. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE 
HIGH DEGREES. 


The following is an extract from the life of Fred- 
erick the Great, King of Prussia, by Lord Dover 
(Harper’s family Library edition Vol. 1 pp: 165, 
166.) 

“In 1738, Frederick, accompanied his father ona 
journey to Cleves from whence they went on to visit 
the Prince of Orange,§Loo near the Hague. At the 
latter place they met the Count de la Lippe, who was 
a zealous freemason. One day at dinner the conver- 
sation turning upon freemasons, Frederick William 
abused them as a society of atheists. The Count de- 
fended them with warmth; and his defence made so 
much impression on Frederick that as soon as dinner 
was over he took the count aside, and requested him 
to assist him in becoming one. It was accordingly 
arranged that he should be received at Brunswick, 
where they were to stop in their way home; a se- 
cret meeting was accordingly convened there for the 
purpose and Frederick was admitted a freemason.” 

“Though thus become one of the fraternity Fred- 
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erick was not peculiarly favorable to the freemasons 
during his reign; indeed he appeared rather to have 
discouraged them. Very soon after his father’s death 
(1740) he presided at a meeting of theirs and in 
the quality of G. M. received as freemasons his bro- 
ther the Prince William, the Margrave of Schwedt, 
and the Duke of Holstein: after this he does not ap- 
pear to have taken any further interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the society.”? This is all that is said in 
Dover’s life of Frederick respecting his connection 
with the Masonic institution, and I have copied the 
paragraphs entire, that the whole statement might be 
seen. 

On the other hand, in the Register of April it is 
stated that Frederick being ‘‘ardently attached to the 
Fraternity,’? assumed the title of Grand Master of 
the Sublime Degrees in 1761, and constituting his G 
Lodge on a sound basis, he succeeded in reducing 
the system to order and adopted a constitution for its 
; future government—and it is further added that the 
Grand Constitutions of the 33d degree were finally 
ratified by him May Ist 1786. Again in the Free- 
; mason’s Lexicon published in the Register he is 
stated to have been one of the warmest freemasons 
and patrons of the institution. 

As a friend to historic truth, and more partcularly, 
‘ of the craft of which I am a humble member, I wish 
, to enquire if the statement of his biographer is cor- 
) rect; if it be so, does it not aim a blow at one of the 
Masters and Patrons of the Sublime Degrees which 
should be warded off? The masonic historian asserts 
him to have been a friend, while another biographer 
whose work as a standard publication asserts him 
to have been indifferent, if not inimical to the or- 
der. I have been taught to value as most precious 
truth in history, and especially in masonic history 
for as it aims at the just and the true, its records 
should be ever-living evidences of those principles. 

Will you, or some of your correspondents po nt 
; out which is correct, and reconcile the apparent dis- 
} crepancy or contradiction as I have no doubt may be 

done and satisfy one who is honestly. 
AN ENQUIRER. 
Remarks on the foregoing communication of 
“Enquirer.” 
We are of opinion that ‘‘ An Enquirer” thinks 
‘ he sees more “discrepancy or contradiction” in the 
‘ matter alluded to, than he is warranted to do, 
; from the statements before him. Lord Dover, simply 
states, that after the meeting in which the Great Fred- 
erick’s brother and the Duke of Holstein were made 
Masons ‘‘he does not”? appear to have taken any fur- 
ther interest in the “proceedings of the society.”— 


RAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


, That is, so far as there were any recorded eviden- 
ces of the fact. Lord Dover was not a mason him- 
self, and where was he to find or look for these evi- 
dences except in the Records of Lodges, and the 
@rchives of the High degrees, of which Frederick 
was while he lived, the acknowledged supreme Chief. 
To these the only sources of information Lord Dover 
doubtless did nof look; nor indeed could it be ex- 
pected, as he probably did not know where to apply 
Frederick’s presiding as Grand Master at the ini- 
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tiation of Prince William and the Duke of Holstein, 
became a matter of notoritey in consequence of the 
rank of the initiates, and hence was made a subject 
of general history. But freemasonry, as is well 
known, is unobtrusive in its proceedings as well as 
character, and the numerous initiations made from 
the common walks of life are not known to the world 
at large, or beyond the circle of each candidate’s 
acquaintance. In judging of this affair in question, 
it should be borne in mind too that men of the dis- 
tinguished station in society King Frederick held, 
could not without neglecting affairs of state, find leis- 
ure to attend to the details required of the presiding 
officer of the fraternity. He accordingly “‘ worked” 
by Deputy. Chaillon De Joinville was ‘the Sub- 
stitute General”? of Frederick the Great, and is so 
expressly named and described in many written and 
printed historical notices of the sublime Order. 

We do not know that there is any biography extant 
of his late excellency Daniel D. Tompkins, former 
Governor of this State. If any such exists, provided 
any thing at all is said of his connection with the 
fraternity, a notice like the following would probably 
appear. ‘‘ Gov. Tompkins was at one time appoin- 
“ted G. Master of the Grand Lodge of this State. 
**On his retiring from that office it does not appear 
‘*that he took any further interest in the proceedings 
“of the fraternity.’ Any well informed brother of 
the High degrees, will tell you, that Gov. ‘Tompkins 
for several years and until the day of his death was 
the Grand Commander of the Supreme Council hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the Supreme degrees in this nor- 
thern District of the United States. This fact is 
not probably known to one mason out of five hundred ; 
in truth we know Masons initiated within the last 30 
years, who, are not aware that Gov. T. belonged to 
the freemasonic order at all. There are Brethren 
living who have seen Br. T. preside as such Grand 
Commander, and the archives of the sublime order 
bear full testimony to the fact unquestioned and un- 
questionable, we have ourselves seen documents 
signed by Gov. T. in that quality. Now shall we » 
question the fact because it has not found its place in his + 
biography. Ofa truth we have no good reason to 
find it on record any where except in some freema- 
sonic history. 


To return to King Frederick, where are we to 
look for a full and true account of the particulars of 
his connection with the fraternity except to the re- 
cords furnished by those with whom and for whom 
he acted in his freemasonic qualities? The author 
of the Freemason’s Lexicon, is to say the least, as 
good authority, as Lord Dover—as good, aye better, 
because this author, was a Gcrnan :c'olar of great 
research, and he had the meary% at hand in works of 
his own language spoken by the subjects of Frederick, 
of investigating fully all that related to the topic in 
question, and this author represents Irederick, as one 
of the warmest friends, and patrons of the institution. 
We have seen unexceptionable authorities which for- 
tify and confirm the statements of the author of the 
Lexicon. We cannot at this moment, lay our hands 
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$ nate, ere long we will present our readers with ex- 


tracts wean upon the points at issue. 





“A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 

A friend and Bro. from Arkansas, in fowarding 
a very respectable list of subscribers; notices a cir- 
cumstance which although not intented for publication, 
we cannot withhold. If it meets the eye of our R. A. 
Sister, we hope she will pardon the liberty. We 
have, as requested, sent her a Master’s Diploma, 
which the brethren would be very happy to have oc- 
casion to fill up for her husband. 








“There is a young lady of my acquaintance in Ar- 
kansas who-e life was recently saved by our brethren 
of Texas. She was in utter destitution, and upon 
the verge of the grave, when by some lucky chance 
she hung around her neck the medle of her father, 
(who was a R. A.,) but without knowing the 
value of it; some brother noticed it and gave infor- 
mation to others, who immediately took charge of her 
and sent her to her relatives, a distance of four hun- 
dred miles on horseback. You should but hear from 
those sweet lips of hers, the full history of her salva- 
tion by the brethren in Texas. It would cause every 
heart to bleed for her many privations and sufferings, 
to think what hardships she has undergone, and 
that through the blessing of Masons. she yet lives.— 
She loves us as brothers and regards us as her preser- 
vers. Every man who has the honor of being a 
Mason is to her as the apple of her eye. 1 shall sub- 
scribe for the ‘‘ Register”’ to be sentto her; you will 
find her name among the list, send her a ‘‘ diploma” 
by all means although not a ‘‘Master Mason; she is 
entitled to be a “Ileroine of Jericho”’ and she might 
become a Mason’s wife.” 
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From the Masonic Mirror. 


SKETCH OF MASONRY IN THE U. STATES. 





Believing that a short history, of Masonry in the 
United States would be of some service and interest 
io the readers of the Mirror, I have, in as concise a 
form as possible, selected from the different authors 
Previous to the year 1717 it was the 
usual custom, by inherent privileges vested in the 
fraternity at large, whenever a sufficient number of 
Masons were assembled together to confer the dif- 
ferent degrees upon any worthy person who applied 
for them. But at the meeting of the Grand Lodge 
of England on St. John’s (the Baptist) day it was 
resolved that ‘ the privilege of assembling as Masons, 
which had hitherto been unlimited, should be vested 
in certain Lodges of Masons, convened in certain 
places; and every Lodge thereafter convened, should 
be legally authorized to act by a warrant from the 
Grand Master from the time being, granted to cer- 
tain individuals by petition with the consent and ap- 
probation of the Grand Lodge in communication; 
and without such warrant, no Lodve should thereafter 
be deemed regular or constitutionally.’ The first 


Grand Lodge ever establised in the United States, or 
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situ in America, was at Boston, upon the applica- 
tion of a number of bethren residing in that place.— 
A warrant was granted by the Right Honorable and 
Most Worshipful Anthony, Lord Viscount Montague, 
Grand Master of Masons in England, dated the 30th 
of April A. D., 1733, A. L. 4733 appointing the 
Right Worshipful Henry Price, Grand Master in 
North America with full powers to appoint a depu- 
ty, and other officers to constitute a Grand Lodge; 
also to constitute other Lodges of free and accepted 
In con- 
sequence of this commission the Grand Master opened 
a Grand Lodge in Boston on the 30th of July 1733 
and appointed the Right Worshipful Andrew Belcher 
D. G. M., the Worshipful Thomas Kennelly and J. 
Quann G. W. 


The Grand Lodge being thus organized under the 
designation of St. John’s Grand Lodge, issued war- 
rants for constituting Lodges in various parts of Amer- 
ica; and from this Grand Lodge originated the first 
Lodges in Massachusetts, New Hampshipre, Rhode 


Masons whenever occasion should require. 


ee 


ee 


Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ma- ; 


ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and some six or eight other Lodges on the North 
American continent. 

In 1775 hostilities commenced between Great 
Britain and America, when Boston became a garri- 
son, and was abandoned by many of its former inhab- 
itants. The regular meetings of the Grand Lodges 
were suspended and the brethren of St. John’s Grand 
Lodge held no assembly until the termination of the 
war. ‘There was at that time also a Grand Lodge, 


held in Boston under the title of ‘the Massachusetts ‘ 


Grand Lodge,” which originated as follows: In 
1755 a number of Brethren who were ancient Ma- 


sons, in Boston, petitioned the Grand Lodge of Scot- / 


land and received a deputation dated November 38th, 

17 from Sholta Charles Douglass, Lord Aber- 

dour, then Grand Master, constituting them a regular 

a under the title of St. Andrew’s Lodge, No. 
, to be holden at Boston. 





“This establishment was opposed by the St. John’s G. 
Lodge, who thought their privileges infringed by the 
G. L. of Scotland; they therefore have 
any intercourse with St. Andrew’s Lodge for 
ral years. The prosperous state of St Andrew’s L 
caused its members to make greate exertions for the 
establishment of an ancient G. L. in America which 
was soon effected by the aid of several travelling 
Lodges, belonging to the British army, who at that 
time were stationed in Boston. They received a 
commission dated the 30th of May, 1769 from the 
Right Honorable and most Worshipful George, Farl 
of Dalhouse, G. M. of Scotland, appointing Joseph 
Warren G. M. of Boston and within a hundred miles 
of the same. He was installed, and appointed and in- 
stalled the other G. officers Dec. 27, 1769. Between 
this period and the year 1791, this G. L. granted 
warrants for the constituting of Lodges in the States 
of Massachusetts, New Ilampshire, Connecticut, Ver- 
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{ In the year 1773 a commission was received from 


; the Right Honorable and Most Worshipful Patrick, ; 


‘ Earl of Dumfries, G. M. of Scotland, dated March 
¢ 3d, 1772, appointing the Right Worshipful Joseph 
’ Warren G. M., for the continent of America. 

In 1775 the meeting of the G. Lodges in Boston 
’ were suspended in consequence of Boston becoming 
> a garrison. 
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‘ The Grand Lodge of Connecticut was constituted 


Q 


on the 8thof July 1789. 
The Grand Lodge of Vermont was constituted on 


: the 14th of October, 1794. 


The Grand Lodge of New York was first constituted 


by a warrant from the Duke of Athol but was closed 
; stne dée on the Sth of September, 1789 and re-or- 


At the battle of Bunker’s Hill on the ‘ 


17th of June, the same year, Masonry and the Grand ; 


> Lodge met with a severe loss in the death of Grand 
‘ Master Warren who was slain contending for the 
: liberty of his country. After the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by the British army, his body was conveyed to 
that place and interred with Masonic honors. 
March the 8th, 1777, the brethren again as- 
: sembled and proceeded to the formation of a Grand 
’ Lodge, when they elected and insialled the Most 
’ Worshipful Joseph Webb, as Grand Master. 
In 1783, January 3d, a committee was appointed 


‘ to draft resolutions explanatory of the power and 


authority of this Grand Lodge and to report on the 
They reported that at the 
) death of Joseph Warren his commission expired with 
him; that of course his deputy, whose appointment 
was derived from his nomination, being no longer in 


existence, they were without a head and without a ° 


, correspondence between the subjects of these States 


single Grand Officer,” and that the political head of ; 
‘ this country having destroyed all connexion and 


woe 


and the country from which the G. L. originally de- 5 


: rived its authority; the brethren assume an elective § 
; supremacy, and under it choose their respective offi- ° 


cers and erect a Grand Lodge, with independent ° 


‘ powers, to be exercised on principles consistent with 


the constitutions and regulations of ancient Masonry. 


Some other resolutions in respect to the subordinate « 


Lodges were accepted and Grand Lodges establish- ; extracted from works on Masonry by Brothers James 


ed. 


confer with the officers of the St. John’s Grand L. 


December 5th 1791, a committee was appointed to $ 


for a complete Masonic union; which committee re- ° 


; ported on the 5th of March 1792, and on the 19th of 


June agreeable to previous arrangements the two G. 


Lodges met in conjunction, and installed the Most 
Worshipful John Cutler, Grand Master; and resolved 
“that this Grand Lodge, organized as aforesaid, shall 
forever hereafter be known by the name of The G. 


; Lodge of the Most ancient and honorable society 
. ae ‘ ‘ 
' of Free and Acce;t:d Masons for ihe Common- ; 


wealth of Massachuset!s. 

Previous to this time, several other G. Lodges 
had been formed and the officers, or rather the Grand 
Master had been appointed in England, but when 


England, it exonerated the Lodges from their sub- 


of the governments under which we live. 
The G. L. of New Hampshire was first formed 
. July 18, 1789. 
The Grand Lodge of Rhode Island was organized 
the 25th of June 1791. 


> 


mission to the foreign Grand Lodge, as one of the ; 
great principles in Masonry is obedience to the laws ‘ 


2 
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ganized the same day on the elective principles. ° 

The Grand Lodge of New Jersey was constituted 
on the Sth of December, 1786. 

The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania was first formed 3 
by authority of a warrant from the Grand Lodge of 
England on the 20th of June 1764, and on the 25th 
of September 1786, was closed at Philadelphia sine 
die, and on the same day the present Grand Lodge 
formed. 

The Maryland Grand Lodge was constituted on the 
17th of April, 1787. 3 

The Grand Lodge of Virginia was constituted on } 
the 30th of October 1778. ; 

The Grand Lodge of North Carolina received a 
charter in 1771 from the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
its records were destroyed by the British army during 
the war, it recommenced operations in the year 
1787. 

The Grand Lodge of South Carolina was estab- 
lished on the 24th of March, 1787. 

The Grand Lodge of Georgia was held under war- 
rants from the Grand Lodges of England and Scot- 
land, which were resigned on the 16th of December, 
1786, and the present Grand Lodge opened. 

The Grand Lodge of Kentucky was constituted on 
16th of October, 1800. 

I have not been able to procure the dates of the 
formations of the other Grand Lodges throughout the § 
United States, what I have given has been mostly 


Moore and Cary L. Clark. 
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THE FREEMASONS’ LEXICON. 


From the London Freemasons Quarterly Review. 


PON rw 


Gebet. Prayer—The Freemason is assured, 
that at his labour he requires the grace and strength 
of God, for which reason he freqently prays for it.— 
When the Order is increased by a new member, a 
proper form of prayer for the occasion is not super- 
fluous. One of the most ancient is the following :— 
“QO Lord God ! thou great and grand Architect of 
the universe, and first Maker and Creator of mankind $ 
to be thy temple. Be with us, O Lord! as thou hast 
promised that, when two or three are gathered togeth- 


) er in thy name, there wilt thou be in the midst of 2 
‘ the American States shook off their allegiance to 3 ; 


them. Be with us, O Lord: and bless all our un- 
dertakings, and grant that this, our friend, may be- 
come an upright and true Brother Mason. Let grace 
and peace be with us for ever, and the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be deeply implanted in our 
hearts! Grant, also, O Lord! that we indeed fulfil 
thy holy unadulterated word, and that our hands may 
be ever strengthened to support, first, a worthy Bro- 
ther Mason, and then every one of our fellow-men 


were 
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who may be in danger or tribulation, without injur- 
ing vurselves or our families. Strengthen us further, 
O Lora God, in all good works; make us fit for the 
€X€rcise of virtue, according to thy great and dear 


PrOmises, in order that thereby thy holy name, Jeho- ; 


vah, may be honored, glorified, and praised for ever, 
and that thy blessing may be extended unto us, and 
to the whole world! 
er, add to our faith virtue, to virtue science and 
knowledge, and conduct us from this knowledge 
to temperance, from temperance to prudence, from 
prudence to patience, from patience to thy fear, and 
from thy fear unto brotherly love, and from bro- 
therly love to the love of our neighbour! And grant 
unto us, O Lord God! that our Freemasonry in all 
its works and bearings may continually enjoy thy 
blessing, and that thy peace may ever be with us. O 
Lord God! grant unto us, also, that we may be able 
to live in peace and union with every one, through 
Jesus Christ, who ever liveth and reigneth from 
eternity to eternity. Amen, amen, amen.” 

Geburtstagsfeier. Birth-day festival —Every 
Lodge celebrates the birth-day of the sovereign of 
the country in which it is situated, by keeping it as 
a festival, not merely by meeting to eat and to drink, 
but by appropriate Lodge work. ‘True mental 
thanks for the protection, and true mental prayers for 
his or her welfare then ascend to the Great Archi- 
of the Universe. This festival is one of the most 
cheerful Masonic festivities. In many Lodges the 
birth-day of the W. M. is also kept as a festival by 
the Brethren; but this is by no means a rule in Ma- 
sonry, but a voluntary mark of respect from the 
Brethren. 

Geheimniss. Secret—What can it be? This 
is a question which has been asked for centuries, and 
will probably continue to be asked for centuries to 
come. Ceremonies, customs, moral explanations of 
allegorical and symbolical instruments aud figures 
which are to be tound in a Freemasons Lodge are, 
it is true, considered as secrets by some of the Bro- 
therhood, but those cannot be the real genuine sE- 


O, Lord God, hear our pray- ‘ 
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CRETS of Freemasonry ; it is imposssible; for a Ma- ; 


son may be acquainted with all the ceremonies, usa- 
ges, and customs of the Crait, he may be able mo- 
rally to explain every symbolical or allegorical in- 
strument or figure which is to be found in a Mason’s 
Lodge, and yet neither be happy in this world nor 
have a sure foundation on which to build his hopes of 
happiness in the world to come; and yet the Chiefs 
and Rulers of Freemasonry assure us (and every 


pure Free and Accepted Mason feels the truth of ‘ 
this assurance so deeply planted in his own breast 5 


as to make the assurance doubly sure — Translator) 
we shall be if we make ourselves thorougly acquain- 
ted with the genuine secrets of Freemasonry, if we 
perform those duties of religious, moral, and social 
life, which the Craft incessantly inculcates, with that 
fidelity which ever ought to distinguish us as good 
men and good Masons. 


Some of the ceremonies of initiation, and expla- ° 


nations of many of the symbols made use of by the 
” 
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ancients in their nation have hem neve: and 
printed, and our Chiefs and Rulers must expect that 
this will also be the case with respect to Freemason- 
ry; but those ceremonies and symbols cannot be the 
true secrets of Freemasonry; they bear in themselves 
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? 


é 


sufficient proofs of their insufficiency to bind man- ; 


kind to the Order, especially that class of mankind ° 


whom we find most devotedly attached to it; viz. the 
most liberal, the most enlightened, the most wise, 
and the most truly pious amongst the family of man- 
kind. The Christian religion hath also its symbols; 


~~~N 


viz, the bull is an emblem of strength, and the lamb ; 


of patience; but the man whose knowledge of the 
Christian religion extends no further than to be able 
to state the names of the various emblems which are 
used and what those emblems represent, has no great 
reason to pride himself upon his knowledge of the 
Christian religion, and much less claim has he to the 


comforts and hopes held forth to the true disciple of 


the meek and lowly Jesus. Even so is it with a 
knowledge of the ceremonies of Freemasonry, and of 
the symbols used in those ceremonies: the SECRET 
is of a more exalted and refined nature. Old mem- 
bers of the Order have been excluded for unmasonic 
conduct, and never more permitted to enter a Lodge, 
and yet they have never betrayed the secret, for they 
never comprehended it; if they had, they would never 
have acted so unworthy as to be excluded. The 
most zealous Roman Catholic, the man who considers 
himself bound by all his hopes of heaven to withhold 
nothing from his father confessor, has been silent with 
regard to the secrets of Freemasonry. If we believe 
the S Secret to be of such a nature that every one can- 
not comprehend it, then it must be admitted that our 
Chiefs or Rulers have done wrong by allowing so 
many men to be initiated into the Order, whose pow- 
ers of comprehension are so small that they cannot 
understand its mysteries; or the secret must be of 
such a nature as to be understood by every man 
whuse intellectual faculties have been duly culti- 
vated, and whose heart is not corrupted. We have 
many examples of men who have been elevated to 
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the dignity of M. W.G. M.’s, and of W. M’s., with- 


out any great learning or knowledge; and yet you 


/ 
must conclude that those men, filling the highest of- ) 
fices in the Craft, must have known well in what the { 

. . . . 4 
mysteries consisted. Let us consider as follows:— / 


In every age there have been men whose powers of 


comprehension and whose mental faculties were far ; 


in advance of their contemporaries; that which may 
have been in ancient times the secret of the mysteries 


. . . / 
of the Egyptians and Romans, has now become the ' 


common property of every civilized nation, as the 


> belief in the unity of the Godhead and in the immor- 


¢ 


* which the 


tality of the soul. But our own day 
wise must bow their knee if they wish to 


escape the danger of being stoned, banished, impris- 


Py 


‘ 


rd 


oned, disgraced or killed. Our age hath also its 
philosophers, who, though they are in spirit cle- 
vated above their contemporaries, yet, at the same 
time, they do not insult the religious prejudices, or it 
may be, the solemn mummcrie; of their fellow 


has its idols, to ° 
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subjects, but are most willingly associated with their 
kindred spirits. The initiated, while in the Lodge, 
labour to perfect their own mental faculties, as 
¢ well as those of the whole human race. Here let 
; us seek the SECRETS of Masonry, in themselves un- 


ted by the laying on of hands, in a few short fleet- 
ing hours. Thoughts, the indulgence in which a few 
; Short years ago would have been punished by the 

sword, the stake or banishment, are, in our days, 
‘ loved as philanthropic; and princes now do things 
for which but a few short years ago misunderstood, 
philosophers were condemned as mad impostors.— 
But there are thoughts, even in the present day, 
which the great mass of mankind may mcck or curse, 
but which will in some future period be usefully and 


beneficially introduced into private life. This has 


been nearly all, and yet continues to be the chief ‘ 


‘ employment of a genuine Freemason; although in 
the Lodge those subjects are very seldom openly in- 
» troduced, it is for this reason that the great mass con- 
’ sider the ceremonies to be the true SECRET, whereas 
they are in reality but the shell in which they are 
‘ inclosed. 
° Gehorsam Obedient.—To be obedient is one 
: of the great duties of a Freemason, not only to the 
; laws of the Craft, but to the laws of the kingdom or 
state in which he may reside, to the laws of God, to 


the laws of morality, but above all, to the laws of ‘ 


true benevolence. He is also bound to be obedient 

to the commands of his superiors when in the 

Lodge; but every Ruler ought to be cautious, and only 

; give such orders as may be cheerfully obeyed by a 

free man and Mason, and not require a slavish obei- 

‘ dience, for in the Lodge there are neither lords nor 

‘ Slaves, but truth and justice must there reign in 
uanimity. 

Geometry. Among the mathematical sciences 

’ geometry is the one which has the most especial re- 

ference to architecture, and we can, therefore, under 

. the name of geometry, understand the whole art of 

Freemasonry. In Anderson’s English Book of Con- 


try; and of the latter he saith, that the whole being 
of the Order is comprehended in it. Freemasons 
> therefore ought to make themselves intimately acquain- 
‘ tedwith geometry. It isnotabsolutely necessary to be 
able to delineate geometrical figures; but it is ne- 


cessary to be able to deduce all our actions, works, 5 


, or resolutions from geometrical principles. 
Grerechte and Vollkommene Logen. Just and 
Perfect Lodges —This appellation, which is given 
5 ’ 
to St. John’s Lodges in general, is of a more im- 
5 te) ’ 
‘ portant nature than is generally understood by it, for 


‘ it is not sufficient for a Lodge only to be so far just 


; and perfect as to belong to a certain G. Lodge, to 
. work according to an acknowledged ritual, and to 
have all its officers and members in their proper 
places, but it must be just unto all the Brethren, and 
. perfect in the exercise of every Masonic duty. It is 
not just when the Brethren are deprived of their rights, 
. even of superintending the economy of the Lodge, 
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pronounceable; neither are they to be communica- ‘ 


stitution, Freemasonry is frequently called geome- . 
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; for such a Lodge has no independence, and he who 


» is not independent cannot exercise his Masonic duties 


as a perfect Master. 

Geschichte des Ordensder Freimaurer. His- 
tory of the Order of Freemasons—We can say 
but little concerning the history of the Order, on ac- 
count of the size of this work, and this makes it the 
more difficult to satisfy our readers. 
that the Order of Freemasonry is descended from the 
ancient builders, huts, and from the more modern 
builders, societies, and corporation of artists, we 
must also admit that at the time those societies flour- 
ished but little was written, to this must be added, 
the dispersing of these societies, and the destruction 
of many manuscripts in the persecutions which both 
lodges and brethren have sufferred. It is known, for 
a certainty, that the ancient builders’ or architects’ 
colleges of Rome went over to, and united them- 
i selves with the builders or architects’ societies’ of the 
Christian era. The latter societies not only preserved 
the Vitruvian act, but they also preserved the ex- 
alted views of life and pure philosophy of the noblest 
sages of antiquity, and blended them with Christian 
truth and morality. The history of Freemasonry 
is founded upon the constitution of the York Builders’ 
Huts, in the year 926 as Anderson states in his well- 
> known Book of Constitution for the Grand Lodge of 

London. In the Builder’s Huts, men who were not 
, operative masons, were initiated and admitted, and 
from this epoch there was in this work, more than 
any other, a two fold object in view; viz. ac 
tually to build, and to promote every other thing 
which was calculated to prove beneficial to mankind. 
The number of the British Huts which regard them- 
> selves as a free, yet, at the same time, as a self-lim- 
§ ited corporation, and the great number of men of 
» rank and education who caused themselves to be in- 
itiated into this Society of Freemasons, gave it in the 
lapse of centuries, both credit and influence in the 
civil disturbances of England; and it was those dis- 
> disturbances which first changed that which was 
* originally a mere occupation, into that which Free- 
» masonry finally became, and continues to be in the 
; present day. The Worshipful members, who were 
not operative masons or architects, united more closely 
> with each other, maintaining, it is true, the ancient 
’ ceremonies of the@Builders’ Huts, but separating 
> themselves more and more from the common and 
less cultivated workmen. 
» Gssell. oder derzweite Granden im Ordern. 
> Fellov Craft, or the Second Degree in the Or- 


> der——This can only be obtained by those who, as 


apprentices, have proved their zeal and fidelity, and 
who, by passing through an examination, show that 
they are in possession of the necessary Masonic in- 
formation. 

Gestalt der Loge. 


Form of the Lodge.—lit 


2 should be an oblong square |_|, should reach 


from east to west from north to south; up to the 
clouds and to the centre of the earth. The limits of 
its influence are not formed by four straight lines, 


; or by two squares, placed opposite to each other, but 
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are extended to the utmost bounds of the habitable 
globe. ‘The Lodges must therefore do more than 
give their work-places the form of a long square.— 
But if the Brethren are assembled in a long square, 
let them Jift their spirits to the contemplation of the 
Most High, admire him in the wonders of nature, 
and extend, as far as in them lies, good and perfect 
gifts into every clime. 


From the Masonic Review, 


MASONRY SHOULD BE STUDIED. ° 





Mr. Epitor—It is an “bservation as true as i! is 
common that the attainment of any valuable object 
requires labour ‘This remark holds eminently go: d 
in respect to Masonry. It re quires to be studied, and 
that deeply and continuously, in order to derive from 
it the benefits which it is calculated to impart. Do 
you not agree with me, that very many who claim 
to be Masons overlook this consideration, and con- 
tent themselves barely with what lies upon the sur- 
face? J say many who claim to be Masons; for as 
he is not a Jew who is one outwardly, so neither is 
he a Mason, who is one externally, or by bearing 
simply the name, or heving passed throuzh the seve- 
ral degrees. You know that a man may have ascen- 
ded to the topmost round of the ladder of Masonry, 
and be but little the wiser for his elevation — 
And why? Simply because he has not ope: ed his 
eyes and looked around and contemplated the rich 
scenery which each successive step has brought with- 
in the scope of his vision. The principles of Mason- 
ry are not superficial—they are deep and compre- 
hensive. They are fraught with valuable subjects of 
investigation. They are not soon exhausted. They 
require, as they admit of, long and patient research. 
And they repay, and well, repay, all the labor we 
may bestow upon them. ‘To the reflecting mind they 
afford pure and lasting pleasure; and when to this 
you add the good moral effects—the lessons of duty 
and obligation which they enforce on the mind of the 
enquirer, how can any be satisfied to pass them by 
with indifference, or with only a superficial glance? 

I do not know whether you will agree with me, 
but I have been led to think, that it is notevery man, 
however ungestionable his moral character may 
be, who isa fit candidate for M®&onry. In 
spect he may be all that could be desired, and yet 
be wanting in one essential quality to make a good 


this re- 


Mason, | mean a reflective and studious habit of 


mind. Ido not say that he should be a great schol- 
ar; for I know of many bright Masons who do hon- 
or to the fraternity by their intelligence and skill, 
who lay no claim to any thing more than a plain ed- 
ucation. But it secms to be requisite that the candi- 


date should possess an enquiring mind —a habit ef 


thought and investigations—qualification that are es- 
sential to his making any valuable improvements in 
Masonry: and therefore I think due regard should be 
had to this kind of fitness as well as to moral charac- 
ter in estimating the qualifications, of applicants.— 


. You have, I presume, met with Masons as with other 


, Others to think for them. 
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men, who never think, never inauire, never Investi- 
gate. Of what use can Masonry be to them? And 
if they derive no benefit from Masonry, we may be 
sure Masonry has derived no benefit from them.— 
There is no excuse for this on the part of any. If 
they cannot think for themselves, let them get 
Let them enquire of their 
brethren, whose duty and pleasure it is to diffuse 
light and information to the uninformed. Let them 
read. How much valuable information is diffused 
now-a-days by means of periodicals, published ad- 
dresses and proceedings of Masonic bodies. Let ¢ 
them take your paper, Mr. Editor, and read it atten- 
tively, and I am sure they will, in no long time, be 
brought from their present darknes; to a degree of 
light and illumination that will be as salutary as it is 
pleasant. 
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GENERAL GRAND LODGE. 

The following article, we extract from the Mason- 
ic Review. It expresses views which we have long 
entertained, and we are happy to see the attention of 
the craft drawn to it: At the present moment, each / 
“sovereign body” is moving in its own particular | 
sphere, in harmony around the ‘Great centrer of 
Light” and while such is the case, no time as au- ’ 
spicious as the present, to provide for the adjustment / 
of any possible collision. It is much better for us ’ 
now to provide the dernier resort, when there is no 
pressing cause, than for a G. Lodge to be called in : 
as umpire, when feeling is excited, and sides taken. / 
As it is positively necessary for Subordinate Lodges, / 
to have a head, in each state, so we look upon the ; 
formation of a supreme power, which shall have a 
supervisiory authority to determine matters connected 
with gexeral interests —kd. Reg. ; 

** The propriety of organizing a General Grand ° 
Lodge with certain limited powers, and exercising 
a jurisdiction co-extensive with the United States, is 
claiming the attention of the Masonic Fraternity 
throughout the country. The proceedings of almost ; 
every Grand Lodge that have recently come under ¢ 
our observation, show that there is a spirit of enquiry 
abroad on this subject, that we trust will result in 
something beneficial to the Craft. All 
knowledge the necessity for it ; and all seem to 
desire it if it can be accomplished with safety. There 
are so many cuestions of importance arising, the 
d-cision of which is submitted to the different Grand ; 
Lodges, and after being decided are of binding ob- 
ligation only within a limited jurisdiction; that it is 
found absolutely impossible to attain any thing like 
uniforniity. This is an evil of great magnitude, and 
should be remedied. The practice of encroaching 
upon the jurisdiction of others, both in granting dis- , 
pensations for new Lodges, and also in confering ; 
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seem to ac- 


the degrees upon non-residents, is another prolific ; 
source of difficulty. The respective Grand Lodges 
being entirely independent, each of the other, there 
is no supreme tribunal to which appeal may be had 
to settle questions arising between them. A’ question ; 
of jurisdiction, which promises ‘‘to weaken the bonds” ; 
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; if not to make an utter schism between them, is now 
* pending between the Grand Lodge of Illinois and 
‘ that of Wisconsin. A Lodge in Illinois, which, 
’ previous to the organization of a G. L. in that State, 
’ had been working under a charter from the G. Lodge 
: of Missouri, has recently returned its charter to the 
‘ G. Lodge of Missouri, and applied for and obtained 
a charter from the G. Lodge of Wisconsin. The 
‘ same Grand Lodge has also granted a dispensation 
‘ for a new Lodge within the State of Illinois. If this 
practice is to continue, universal confusion must en- 
sue. The order and harmony that should prevail 
among us, will exist only in the chronicles of the past. 
That this practice is in violation of the commonly 
recognized laws of our Order it seems to us no one 
can doubt. As well might the G. Lodge of Ohio 
‘ grant a charter for a Lodge within the State of Indi- 
‘ ana; or the Grand Lodge of Indiana institute Subor- 
‘ dinate Lodges in Ohio. It is all wrong—-wrong in 
‘theory and in practice. Yet who is to decide be- 
‘ tween these two bodies—which are perfectly inde- 
' pendent of each other, and of equal authority? 
If there were a General Grand Lodge, composed 
. of representatives from each Grand Lodge in the U. 
State, with appellate jurisdiction, it might take 
cognizance of the dispute, and decide it according 


> to established laws—and enforce obedience to its 


decision.”’ 


; From the Masonic Review. 
INFLUENCE OF MASONRY ON PERSONAL 
CHARACTER. 

DEAR BrRoTHER Moore :—The writer hereof has 
‘a most intimate and valued friend, now one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church in a foreign State, 
and confessedly a truly pious and talented man.— 
This gentleman was of more than merely respectable 


his parents and friends; and [ had almost said, of 
consequence, was unreasonably indulged, in his early 
life, and his apetites and passions injuriously cultiva- 
‘ ted to the neglect of the restraints of reason. He had 
« notwithstanding, a fine discriminating mind and good 
: Judgment; the influence of his unbridled desires and 
‘ the necessary self-justification of philosophism to put 
his conscience to rest, clouded and cramped, and 
gave a wrong bias to them both. From this gentle- 
man, some years ago, | had m substance the fojlow- 
ing interesting relation of his reclaimed character. 
He was educated for the church—it did not suit 
him ;—he then studied medicine, and in the prosecu- 
tion of of this study he spent some years in France 
and Germany. On his return to the land of his fam- 
ily; he engaged in a successful and respectablesprac- 
‘tice. He was popular — highly so ——and called, 
¢ Meantime, to many, to many extra professional im- 
$ portant trusts. He stood very high, and had an in- 
« fluence not possessed by many men. A Lodge of 
‘ Master Masons caught his eye. Some of his most 


$ valued friends were members—he observed their > 
¢ . . . . . . . 

: happiness, their social peace, their delight in this: 
; Connection, and he concluded to become a mem- ; 
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_ and human society is thrown off its pedestal and be- 
. parentage, and he was withal the pet and pride of | 






“ 


ber. A gentleman of high moral and Masonic stand- 
ing, (who had known him by the bye, but fora 
short time,) took charge of his application. In due 
time, and with due regard to his feelings, he was 
confidentially informed that he would probably do 
well to withdraw his application. Why? It would 
be unpleasant to him to be rejected. ‘‘ Let them 
do it,” said he, “if they dare—the application shall 
not be withdrawn.”? It was then quietly rejected, 
and he was informed of it by his voucher. Upon : 
being informed of it, he was in a foam of passion. / 
After waiting a time, and the storm had blown over, 
his voucher called on him with the faint hope that he 
might justify the Lodge in his eyes. ‘‘ Have I fal- 
len so low,” said my friend, “fam I so degraded, 
that | am unworthy to be received a member of a 
paltry Lodge of ree Masons? When I see this car- 
penter and that cooper—this poor man, and that ig- 


is 





norant , members at the same time?” ‘‘Ma- 
sonry,”’ responded his voucher, ‘‘ regards no man 


on account of his worldly wealth or honors—it is the 
internal and not the external man that Masonry es- 
teems. [las this carpenter you mention, or that 
poor man, ever been known by you to tell a false- 
hood—to violate the obligations of temperance, — to 
slander their neighbor, or withhold their aid in sustain- 
ing institutions designed for man’s best good?” He 
did not know that he had——‘‘but am I, then, charged 
with being a liar or a drunkard??? Notatall. But 
Doctor, | will tell you what disqualifies you, and will 
forever disqualify you from being a Mason. You 
are a sceptic, an unbeliever in religion—you tell 
the truth and do whatever else you do that is right, 
from motives of mere expediency,—views of ex- 
pediency depend on opinion, and in this opinion of 
expediency no provision of a standard is secured, 
comes a brutal aggregation; moral obligation is a 
mere word and a term without meaning. Masonry 
recognizes a God, and his Providences; and the 
‘Book of the Law’—the Divine Law, as the stand- 
ard that man’s condition requires, not less than his 
duty enjoins upon all to subscribe. Man’s days are 
as a hand’s breadth, and it is contemplated of Mason- 
ry to provide all the means and appliances to pro- 
mote social enjoyment and encourage each other in 
well-doing. She @as the means (and she is stern in 
her reouirements, ) to distinguish the external man, 
the popular man, the world’s estimate, from the 
man himself, divested of these trappings—the man 
estimated by this moral standard. A ‘ule of Ez- 
pediency,’ as one of our writers terms it, has no 
place in a Masonic Lodge. We quarrel not with 
your walk, your practices, but we dare not trust the 
man without a moral basis. We wish you well— 
and hence we shall not expose your rejection. And 
Doctor , my dear frend, you will, one day, 
most assuredly think better of us for this very act.— 
Masonry is Masonry, and nothing else, and travels 
not the popular road. We wish it were consistent 
that you could know the force of her sublime teach- 
ing, you would be fitted for her embrace in a week 
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+ the earth is duk, beens your eyes on Heaven! With 
phy.”  God’s presence, and God’s promise, a man or child 
Time passedon. These lessons had not been lost. 7 may be cheerful. 
Quictude and reflection had characterised him for the ¢ —_ Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger will 
é 
$ 


nen 


LNW 
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two past years; and behold him — a Christian and ¢ come but resist it stoutly. A spark may set a house 
clergyman, a Master Mason—then, soon a Royal A. % on fire A fit of passion may give you cause to 
M.—a Knight Templar—and then applying to the sour- ¢ mourn all the days of your life. Never revenge an 
ces for sot disant higher honors, a solicitor for the injury. 

French degrees. He wasadmitted and receivedacer- ; —_‘If you have an enemy, act kindly to him and make 
tain number of those things; but, on being required to * him your friend. You may not win him at once, 
abjure and renounce his connection with his former ? but try again. Let one kindness be followed by a- 
associations, he stopped short, and fell back upon ? nother, till you have compassed your end. By little 
the moral sublimity of his York Masonry and the ? ang little, great things are completed. And so re- 
Christian Orders, and lived on, a devoted, exem- ; peated kindness will wear away a heart of stone. 
plary and zealous member, ‘oft honored with su- / Whatever you do, do it willingly. A man that 
preme command.’ ‘The tornado of Morganism / is compelled to work, cares not how badly it is per- 
swept over the land—my friend was a pillar. Ma- ; formed. 

sonry revived after the storm, and as it rose, its pros- ¢ Kvil thoughts are worse enemies than lions and ti- 
perity could be progressively noted in his demean- ? gers: for we can keep out of the way of wild beasts, 
or and countenance, as light or heat, or weight or ’ but bad thoughts win their way every where. The 
density is seen by inspecting an instrument which / cup that is full will hold no more; keep your heads 
exhibits either of them. And now who is there who ¢ and hearts full of good thoughts, that bad thoughts 
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knows him (Mason or otherwise,) and does not » may find no room to enter. ; 
love him? Scrupulously upright; pious, kind, ; ae Rn } 
and peaceful, he is not only the ‘observed of all / THE HUSBAND. 5 
observers,’ but a ‘light set on a hill,’ illuminating ; 
the path of half a world, either by his wise pre- ; BY W. R. 8. } 
cepts or his bright example. ; 
He ascribes it all, all that he is—his reclaimed ; — The relation of husband and wife was established ; 
character—his recovery from infidelity, all that he + six thousand years ago, and has survived not only } 
has been enabled to enjoy or do for man’s good, to ’ the flood, but every other change. It was then de- 
Masonry : to the even, smooth, moral reproach / clared by the Ruler of the Universe that man should ; 

of his early rejection and the explanations so kindly / leave father and mother and cleave unto his wife and 5 
given him. Ihave not done justice, 1 cannot, to they should be one flesh. The relation was not ? 
the truly eloquent and feeling account of his obliga- ; formed for mere selfish or animal ends, it was not 


tions to the Order which he himself gave me, but I ¢ established for mere sensual gratifications, but for ’ 
give you the substance, and it is profitable to us % the attainment of high, and holy, and noble purpo- 
to contemplate such a picture of a Lodge doing | ses. j 
right and not stopping to compromise its duty with / |The vow made, is to be observed at all times and 
expediency. It is sublime, and alone works out our ; amid all changes, and he is bound to love, cherish 
noblest objects, and teaches us the more to love one and protect his wife, while life lasts, I do not 
another. + believe that a man is to be excluded from all female 
PITTSBU IRGH ON THE ‘Sin OF JUNE » society because he is married, nor that it would be 

1 aN Eee ¢ proper for him to cease the cultivation and enjoy- 

The Masonic Fraternity in Pittsburgh will dedicate ’ ment of all that is pleasant and delightful in friend- 
their new Hall on the 24th June next, in due form. ¢ ship;—far from it, forthey who would deprive us of our 
There will be an oration delivereddn public by Joseph * friends, would rob us of our main pleasures,—would 
R. Chandler, P. G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Penn- ; take from us one of the chief sources of comfort, 
sylvania. We are glad to see this move on the part » and leave the world without a gleam of sunshine or 


+>ye 
; 
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of our Pittsburgh Brethren. For fifteen years they ° a single ray of consolation,—indeed life thus nar- ; 

have ‘‘born the burden and heat”’ ofa most bitter on rowed would be almost worthless. ) 

vindictive persecution; but they have come out of it % The husband ought at all times be tender, affec- ; 

like —_ tried in the fire.”"—-Masonic Review. é ; tomate, and loving, for naught else can compensate ; 

“ 2 : aes > his “wile. for the sacrifices she has made, nor cheer ; 
STERLING M AXIMS. » her amid her many cares and arduous duties;— 


Never be cast down with trifles. If a spider ; harsh words—unkind looks—fault finding—anger, 
breaks his thread twenty times, he will mend _ it > and suspicions should. be carefully and watchfully 
again. Make up your mind to do a thing, and you § avoided. 
will surely do it. Fear not, if trouble come upon ; As the head of the family, the husband’s exam- 
you; keep up your spirits, though the day be a dark $ ple will be followed, and his words remembered; 
one. —the destiny of others are placed in his hands, and 

If the sun is going down, look up at the stars; if he exert an influence for good or for evil. How 
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boy clung to his father, 
“ and affright. 
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important then that he be a sincere and ouea Chris- § 
tian,——how necessary that his feet often travel to- 
ward the house of the Lord, and his conduct be such 
as becometh an upright and honest man. 
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5 From Waldensian Researches. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
é CHILD TAKEN BY AN EAGLE. 





An event which occured near Briancon, will give 
some notion of the incidents which emblazon moune 
tain life and field sport in this regions. 
with his wife and three children, had taken up his 
summer quarters in a chalet, and was depasturing 
his flocks on one of the nch Alps which overhang the 
Durance. The oldest boy was an idiot, about eight 
years of age, the second was five years old and 
dumb, and the youngest was an infant. It so hap- 
¢ pened that the infant was leftone morning in charge of 
t his brothers, and the three had rambled some dis- 
‘ tance from the chalet before they were missed. 
¢ When the mother went in search of the wander- 
ers, she found the two elder, but could discover no 
no traces of the baby. The idiot boy seemed to be 
ina transport of joy, while the dumb child displayed 
every symptom of alarm and terror. In vain the ter- 
rified parent endeavored to collect what had become 
of the lost infant. The antics of one and the fright 
of the other explained nothing. The dumb boy was 
almost bereft of his senses, while the idiot appeared 
to have an unusual degree of mirth and expression. 
He danced about, laughed, 
as if he were imitating the 


A peasant, 
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and made gesticulations, 
action of one who had 
caught up something of which he was fond, and hug- 
ged it to his heart. This, however, was of some 
slight comfort to the poor woman, for she imagined 
that some acquaintance had fallen in with the children, 


and had taken away the infant. But 


the day and 


, hight wore away, and no tidings of the lost child.— 
‘ On the morrow, when the parents were pursuing their 


search, an eagle flew over their heads, at the sight 
of which the idiot renewed his antics, and the dumb 
with the shrieks of anguish 
The horrible truth then burst upon their 
minds, that the miserable infant had been carried 


‘ off in the talons of a bird of prey; and that the half- 
‘ witted elder brother was delighted at his riddance of 
‘ an object of whom he was jealous. 

‘ On the morning in which the accident happened, 


an Alpine yeager. 


“Whose joy was in the wilderness, to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top,” 


; had been watching near an eagle's nest, in the hopes 
‘ of shooting the bird upon her return to her eyrie.— 
After waiting in all the anxious perseverance of a true 


sportsman, he beheld the monster wending her way 
towards the rock behind which he was concealed.— 
Imagine his horror when upon her near approach, he 
heard the cries, and distinguished the figure of an in- 
fant in her fatal grasp. In an instant his reso- 
lution was formed—to fire at the bird at all hazard 
the moment she should alight upon her nest, and ra 
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ther to kill the child than leave it to be torn in pieces 
With a silent prayer, and 
The 
ball went directly through the head or heart of the 
and in a minute afterwards this gallant hunter 
of the Alps had the unutterable delight of snatching 


by the horrid devourer. 
a steady aim, the mountaineer poised his rifle. 


eagle; 


the child from the nest, and bearing it away in tri- 
umph. It was dreadfully wounded by the eagle’s 
talons in one of its arms and sides, but not mortal- 
ly; and within twenty-four hours after it was missed, 
he had the satisfaction of restoring it to its mother’s 
arms. 


ern ~ ~ 


THE REAL AND 1 THE IMAGINARY. 


“Pray Mr. Betterton,” asked the good Arch- 


bishop Sancroft of the celebrated actor, ‘can you 


; inform me what is the reason you actors on the 


stage, speaking of things imaginary, affect your au- 
dience as if they were real; while we in the church 
speak of things real, which our congregations receive 
only as if they were imaginary???” “* W hy really, my 
lord,”’ answered, Betterton, ‘‘I don’t know; unless 
it is that we actors speak of things imaginary as if 
they were real, while you in the pulpit speak of 
things real as if they were imaginary.” It is a 
clever answer, and as applicable now as when the 
Archbishop put the er 
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THE SHIPWRECKED 


ad 


D MARINER. 





Tt was in a te npestuous portion of the year 1790 that 
a large ship which was making a slow progress up the 
Baltic Sea, found itself suddenly wrapt in one of those 
wild gales that came down from the mountain gaps 

sacrificing nearly all that stood in its course, and 
‘*Reared up the Baltic Sea to a foaming fury ” 

In this situation, after g'lant resistance to the tem- 
pest, the overladen vesse) succumbed, and man after 
man was swept ‘rom the 
**down the wind 


deck, and carried onward 
»’ to he dashed upon rocks ofa lee- 


shore, or to be buried, 


fithoms below the stormy sur, 
face. When at le:et! the vessel struck upon the 
shelving shore, towards which she had drifted, the re- 
maining portion of the crew lashed themselves to the 
spars, and awaited the surge that should wash them from 
the deck; it came booming onward: 

been spared thus far, the master of the vessel 
reached the land. He reached it exhausted, inanimati ; 
his frit recognition was the kindly eare of a friend, in 
the chamber of a sordid hove'—a chamber whose dark- 
ness wae dispelled by the light of friendship, and where 
pains were assnaged by the attention of one pledged 
to help, aid, and assist. 


of the few that had 
only 


The first word of the sufferer was responded to by 
the kin‘ly vo'ce of a Mason; unintelligible, indeed 
excepting in the language of Masonry. Distance o 
birth and variety of profession constituted no bar to 
their humanity. The utter ignorance of each of th 
other’s vernacular language, hindered not the delightful 
communion, A little jewe that r-sted on the bosom 
of the shipwrecked mariner denoted his Masonic chur- 
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acter; kindness, fraternal “goodness. and love, were 7 TO THE DEAD. Q 
the glorious respouse; and when the watchful and un- 2 ; 
tiring benevolence of the Swedish Mason had raised > llow many are dead to me ; 
: . = — 
up the sufferer from the bed of pain and suffering, § [hat live to others yet: ; 
true Masonic charity supplied his purse with the means How many ave alive to me 4 
¢ of procuring passage to London, whence a return to the > Who crumble in their graves, nor see , 
« lL. a Ps ® sae ? 
United States was easy. _ 3 That sickening look which we ; 
The jewel of the -hipwrecked Brother is now in § Till dead can ne’er forget. $ 
< é 
my possession, as his blood,also, flows through my veins. > — 2 
, : ¢ eyond the blue seas far away 
t hold the former as a rich heir-loom for my family to : B a. tchedl ; cP va y> ; 
Most wretchedly alone ; 
be transmitted to my son as a Mason, as it was trans- > $i - : J : ? ; 
mitted by m Saies to ee ; One died in prison, far away, 4 
itte i : ° 5 é ? 
Tted : i Where stone on stone shut out the day, ; 
° 2VE y co 2 fn ons ? 
MASONIC EXHORTATION. And 4954 — or —— S ray 
‘ ; ; ‘ s lone dungeon shone. ; 
When the star of thy destiny glows, ‘ In hi S ; 
With a briliancy gilding thy days; , Dead to the world, alive to me; , 
When the free hand of Providence throws Though months and years have passed, ; 
The roses of hope onthy ways. In a Jone hour, his sigh to me ; 
< = . . . ; 
When the world seems to pour at thy feet, ; Comes like the hum of some wild bee, ; 
[is treasures in ne’er failing sireams; And then his form and face I see ‘ 
And thy hours, for such blis-es to fleet, $ As when I saw him last. ) 
Giide smoothly, as young lovers’ dreams : ‘i , . ) 
: eh er he And one, with a bright lip, and cheek, 
Let thy pleasure reflected; be thrown And eye, is dead to me 
¢ % ‘ vi ’ @ y 
: rkne { sorrow and care; x8 “hs , 
aan oh Gusta ede P am a _e How pale the bloom of his smooth cheek! ; 
ike the cause of the widowed thy own, Q ee 5 
: ; , : His lip was cold—it would not speak; 
And thy wealth with the fatherle-s share. $ A Re rg 
piece é His heart was dead for it did not break; 
Let thy presence be sight to the blind; ¢ And his eye, for it did not see. 
A support to the weary and lame; ; 
An thy voice in its accents so kind, Then for the living be the tomb, 
Strive the wandering soul to reclaim, ; And for the dead the smile ; ; 
Let thy footsteps bring joy to the ear ¢ Engrave oblivion on the tomb 
Of the sorrowing children of pain ; $ Of pulseless life and deadly bloom— § 
And thy tengue proclaim succour is near, ° Dim is such glare; but bright the gloom y 
To those who’ve long sought it in vain, é Around the funeral pile. , 
And despair shall not vanquish thy soul, 2 ee et ee 
° ‘ z é + Dp ron ' r rr 7 “ 
When the clouds of adversity low’r; é THE PHYSICIAN AND THE PAVIOR. 
Nor the waters ef thy misery roll 2 Dr. Radcliff **told Mr. Mead one day, ‘Mead, I love / 
O'er thy spirit with masterig pow’r, @ you; aud now I will tell you a sure secret to make your { 
For the pain thou hast kelped to subdue; ® fortune--use all mankind ill.’ He was avaricious, and 
The anguish thy hand hath allayed; § would never pay his bls with much importunity.— ‘ 
5 ) ) Q pay } y d 
Shall descend on thy spirit like dew, 2 A pavior, afier long and fruitless attempts, caught him ; 
To refreshen—to sulace—to aid. $ just geting out of his chariot, at his own door, in ? 
< e a / 
W. Snewinc. $ Bloomsbury square, and set upon him—’ Why, you ras- / 
wernnee oe - eal,’ said the doctor, ’do you pretend to be paid for 
From the Saturd ay Gazette. such a piece of work!) Why yeuhave spoiled my pave 
SOLITUDE—-A FRAGMEN'I ? meut, and then covered it over with earth to hide your | 
aaieeitl bad work.’ ‘Doctor,’ said the pavior, ‘mine is not | 
BY FRED. FOKESTER. the only bad werk the earth hides.’ ¢ You dog, you . 
ganic -hedoctor, are you a wil! you must be poor: come 
when the soul is sad, when bittter thoughts in and be paid,’ 
Crowd on the memory, and we would pour Rana nena a 
The heart’s deep agony in prayer—how sweet, A gentleman going out a few days since to hunt with 
How doubly sweet, is solitude. O! then, a fiiend of the name of * Horn,” exclaimed, this is 
To seek some lonely dell, far from the strife $ just as it shouid be, I shall bunt to-day both * with 
And feverish turmoil of a joyless world, § Hound and Horn.” 
Where woven shades obscure the licht of da ; 
hed whisneving | ee? Nits ay, 5 ])!PLOMAs, ANI) APRONS, of the degrees of Master and Roy- 
And Whispering breezes kiss the painted flowers, § al Arch, handsome articles may be had on application to this of- 
Which smile responsive back, while song birds 3 Matetieedee « « « « « OO 
snatch ‘ rch do Large size © - 62 
hs, . - 5 Sante ‘sand R. A. Aprons, Sat a4 | t 
T heir orisons from angels’ harps——O! then, ee mts te - ns, on Satin, trimme ‘with blue #3 00 
To seek some lone retreat, and bid the soul ’ The same on extra shoe satin. - 400 | 
° oe . ‘ ; _ $ Lodges or chapters, desiring any of the iowe articles, for the bo- ; 
Forget its dreariness, and feel the jeys § dy, will be furnished at a liberal dixcount. 
q awer tas — . a 2 7 Any order, enclosing cash, will be attended to, packed up in / 
Of prayer, 1s almost perfect happiness. ° asafe manner, and forwarded by the Express, if desired. y 
‘2 Oe WA IIe EE TAN eee eS PNA AS SEES ~ — 

















